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IN THE LAWYER’S OFFICE, 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


BY MRS. BROSSER. 

CHAPTER XIII.—MR. CALDER OF THE ROCKY HEIGHTS. 
“Bur you said I did it quite correctly,” said Mrs. 
Winkler. 

“ And you did, or I would not have praised,” replied 
her husband, not condescending to look at her, but 
turning over paper after paper deliberately, after having 
inspected each with a frown. 

“ And I shall not do another?” asked the quiet little 
lady, in her quiet little voice. 
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“You shall not,” said the great man, his lordly 
accents growing into something between a snap and a 
growl. 

“Isn’t it a pity, when I can do something to help, 
that you will not allow me?” said the little voice again. 

Mr. Winkler wheeled round, for he was sitting upon 
a high stool before an elevated desk, and looked un- 
utterable things from beneath his knitted brows. But 
eyes and brows, and such dumb arguments, were in- 
effectual with Mrs. Winkler. So, when he had wheeled 
back, under the firm impression that he had crushed 
her with that terrible artillery, she renewed her request, 
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adding that it was a great pleasure to her to be able to 1 
help him. 

“Help! you are tormenting me to death at this 
moment, and youare always termenting me! Don’t you 
see how I mm «engrossed, absorbed—bmried alive am 
business? go, I say.” 

This was uttered peevishily, as well as angrily. Asa 
lion is said to turn sulky and retreat when he misses in 
a spring, Mr. Winkler had a half-ashamed sense of dis- 
comfiture at his failure to affect his wife’s nerves. 

“This, now,” said: Mrs. Winkler, taking up a parcel 
of papers tied with red tape; “it is written on it ‘ for 
‘fair copy ;’ shall I copy it?” 

What was to be done with a woman who couldn’t be 
frightened, and wouldn’t be denied ? 

Mr. Winkler brought his sharp gray eyes, that glit- 
tered like diamonds from their deep sockets, to the 
level of the desk-rail, before which his wife now stood, 
and glanced at the papers. 

“Yes; I suppose Forbes will have no time for them, 
and they must go to that simpleton at Balla. You 
may take them; but good clear writing, remember, like 
the last. And, Arabella, come here.” (Mrs. Winkler’s 
hand was on the door.) You don't tell Augusta what 
the things are about? Theyre private, as I told you, 
strictly private.” 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Winkler, thelf out of the 
room. 

“ And, Arabella! you area peod girl; = good sensible 
girl. Come and give me kiss, and don't amterrupt me 
again; and if people call, Tam engaged—ean’t be dis- 
turbed. Appoint seven this erenimg for amy one parti- 
cular.” 

Mrs. Winkler nodded and vanished. 

“ A remarkable woman is my wife,” seal Mir. Wankler, 
rubbing the stiff beard that helped to make this face so 
formidable, “ blemished, af course, by some of the inevit- 
able foibles of her sex, but, om the whodle—on the 
whole——.” And as themurmured “on the whole” died 
away, he was again buried in this papers—presently 
crying out,“ What possessed thet amfatuated old woman 
to give me all this ‘trouble? Would that«he had talken 
her acres with her, or left me ‘the ments -as ameburm for 1!” 

“ Seneca?’ cried ‘his wife, just as he had got intoa 
smoother groove, apparently, for he was writimg at an 
easy pace, with a relaxed brow, and his grunts and 
grumbles had ceased some ‘time. 

“What now?” the demanded, sharply. 

“A gentleman says he must see you this morning,” | 
was the answer. 

“Send him to York,” said Mr. Winikdler. 

“ He is travelling north, but cunt @o till he thas seen 
you,” said Mrs. Winkler. “I tried to get an idea of his 
business, just to save you; but he is impracticable.” 

“Like you, my dear—just like you,” said the despair. 
ing lawyer, throwing down his pen. “I told you to 
deny me to all, and the first fellow that comes you open 
my door to!” 

“Tt’s about the purchase of a small property that he 
is on his way to see; I ascertained so much,” said Mrs. 
Winkler, deaf to everything but reason and matter of 
fact. 

“Show him in—show up the whole world—any one 
—every one—my morning is ruined !” 

Tn less than a minute, the visitor, a grave-looking man, 
was ushered into the room, and Mrs. Winkler gladly es- 
caped from further punishment for her temerity. Gladly, 
for she was by no means indifferent to the rough usages 
she so habitually received; but an apprenticeship of 
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her that if she meant to save any portion of ‘happiness 
from the wreck she had apparently made of it, she must 
encase therself im the armour of a perfectly even spirit, 
ene that would receive harmlessly the sharpest weapons 
that an wmreasonable temper and mngoverned tongue 
eould direct against it. And, as she had naturally a 
Strong powcr of self-restraint, and, thengh possessing 
deep and generous feelings, was not demonstrative, this 
was more easily attainable by her than it would other- 
wise have been. 

Moreover, she loved her husband, and never, through 
all his waywardness and harshness, doubted his love for 
her. She looked forward to a time when her patience 
would have worn out his violence; remembering the 
lion and the mouse, she fondly hoped that she might 
be able to help in loosening the meshes that bound him; 
and this reward, though she sometimes seemed not 
much nearer to it than seven years before, stimulated 
her to bear, believe, hope, and endure untiringly. She 
admired his talents, she appreciated his powers, his 
judgment, his acuteness, his profound knowledge of his 
profession; it was worth no small sacrifice to be, in a 
measure, the means of adding amiability to so much that 
was excellent. 

But, for all this, she was glad to escape. from the 
pelting storm of hard words which she seemed not to 
hear; so she escaped with a light step from the office 
door, devoutly hoping she should not be forced to re- 
vicit it till sent for. 

Mr. Winkler, standing before his desk, motioned the 
intruder to a seat, and, leaming on his elbows, informed 
him, as he inspecbed him mnsparingly from head to 
heels, that time was exceedingly precious to him—always 
—especially just then; and he should like to know his 
business in a form as concise as it might be im his power 
to put it. 

“ My name is Calder,” said the stranger. “Iam told 
you have the selling or letting of a place called the 
Rocky Heights, in——” 

“T have,” said Mr. Winkler, impatient of the deli- 
berate utterance of his guest. 

“I wish to know particulars,” said the stranger. 

“ Purchase or hire?” inquired Mr. Winkler. 

“ A Yease for twenty-one years,” was the answer. 

“We prefer a sale,” saaél the lawyer. 

* Bo long a lease, on fair terms, would be as good.” 

“That is as we think; you judge according to your 
wishes: it is ward property, and the trustees would be 
glad to sell.” . 

“ Are you likely to find a purchaser ?” 

“Why not? 
its last tenant described it; fime sea, good market not 
very far off, church within a walk, bracing air, and ——. 
Where in the world are the papers?” said Mr. Winkler, 
who, while he spoke, had -had his head under the lid ot 
his desk as he searched for a descriptionand particulars 
of the house aforesaid. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, pray,” said Mr. Calder. “I 
have seen the place. I shouldn’t have known it from 
the description; but I like it. It will suit me. Name 
your terms for a lease of twenty-one years.” 

“A lease?” said Mr. Winkler, rubbing his chin and 
fixing his piercing eyes on the applicant. ‘ We wish to 
sell, I say.” 

“Then I am to look out for some other place?” said 
Mr. Calder, rising to go. 

Mr. Winkler allowed him to take up his hat, and 
gloves, and stick, and rise from his chair, and, during 
that time, took so full a scrutiny of him as induced him 
to change his tone. 


The place is livable and lovable, as 
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“T have the terms for such a. ise ready—will you 
hear them? ‘They are, perhaps, i ih for the kind of 
place; but there is necessarily so much complexity about 
the property it belongs to, that the trustee is anxious to 
simplify matters as much as possible by disposing of all 
he can. However, I mustn’t turn away a long-lease holder, 
provided there is good security.” 

“I would not apply if I couldn’t offer that.” 

“No; [judge not. Well, then, sit down and let me 
read over the terms.” And, in a voice clear and rapid, 
he did so. 

At the close, Mr. Calder nodded, “ I accept them.” 

“ Have you a family?” asked Mr. Winkler, as if de- 
sirous of throwing any possible obstacle in the way of a 
mere time tenant. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Calder. 

A merry twinkle shone in the lawyer’s eyes as the 
questioning answer met his query. He enjoyed dealing 
with keen wits that brought his own into play. 

“Why? because I ought to warn you they—women 
and young people—will find it dull; the neighbourhood 
is not social.” 

“There are people living around P” 

“Oh, yes! Close at hand you saw a rookery on the 
eliffs—little Balla they call it—that’s full of fishermen, 
or, perhaps more properly, smugglers. Then there’s the 
rectory a mile away; Mr. Goldison is an accomplished 
scholar and amiable man, but not, I should say, lively 
asa companion. Other neighbours recede, as the planets 
in more distant orbits. I should feel for ladies and 
children in such a place.” 

“T have no wife, no family; and I should not con- 
stantly reside there,” said Mr. Calder. 

“Very good, very good; it was my duty to caution 
you. I hope you will not be displeased with your deed, 
when done.” 

As brief a conversation as would suffice to settle all 
particulars followed, and Mr. Calder left under the per- 
fect understanding that he was to become possessor of 
the Rocky Heights for twenty-one years. 

“Ts there much more of the estate situated in that 
neighbourhood?” he had asked, as he signed certain 
papers. 

“T am happy to say very little; it lies chiefly south.” 

“What makes its management so complex?” he 
asked, still writing. 

“A variety of causes; the heir being a minor is one.” 

“Oh, the heir is a minor? how long before the mi- 
nority is at an end?” 

Mr. Calder asked this question with so little interest, 
as if he were much more concerned to execute his pen- 
manship well than to get an answer, that Mr. Winkler, 
after having narrowly observed him, answered, “ My 
friend, supposing you were concerned in the matter, I 
couldn’t tell you, for I don’t know myself.” 

Mr. Calder looked up in surprise. 

“ Quite true, I assure you,” said Mr. Winkler, with a 
smile; “it is one of the things of which I own to being 
ignorant.” 

“Those are, I imagine, not many,” Mr. Calder ob- 
served, laying down his pen; “but it seems strange that 
you should not be in possession .of so simple.a point 
respecting a property which you have so much trouble 
about.” 

The first remark in this speech, which was uttered in 
a calm but frank tone, went to the weak part of Mr. 
Winkler’s defences, and made a breach. He was a 
very vain man. As a rule, those who have much 
whereon to plume themselves think little of it, in 
comparison with such as are less gifted; but Mr. 
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Winkler was an exception to the rule. He had eminent 
powers ; he knew it, and was as eminently vain of them ; 
neither had he sufficient discretion to hide his vanity, 
which peeped out continually. So, being tickled at Mr. 
Calder’s homage to his knowledge, which he construed 
in the most favourable and widest manner, he relaxed 
from his former reserved manner, and gradually fell 
into conversation about the peculiarities of the will of 
the late Mrs. Maria Tredorvan, and the nature and 
extent of the estates; and, though he divulged nothing 
very important, he had a misgiving, after his visitor 
had left him, that he had not observed his usual dis- 
cretion. The expert way in which Mr. Calder had led 
him on also occurred to him. “‘ What an inquisitive 
fellow he must be,” he thought; “for I don’t believe 
he cared a straw about it; but some people are fond of 
prying for the sake of prying. Silly enough; not that 
he wants brains; no, he is a sensible man.” And so 
was Mr. Winkler a sensible man; and very quick- 
sighted, too; and, notwithstanding his being satisfied 
that he had made no unguarded admissions, and his 
trying to be satisfied that his visitor was influenced” by 
“the mere love of prying,” he had an uneasy remem- 
brance of him through the day. 

“ After all, I told him nothing that is not in the will, 
which may be seen at Doctor’s Commons any day. As 
to his questions about that goose at Balla, it was natural 
he should wish to- know something about his nearest 
neighbour. Psha! what does it matter?” 

“ My dear,” he cried, when, two hours after, he heard 
his wife’s gentle knock, “don’t come in! I can’t be 
interrupted!” The truth is he was angry, because he 
was not sure, with all his excuses, that he had not 
been in a measure taken in. 

Whereupon, knowing that she must see him, Mrs. 
Winkler opened the door, and walked up to his desk 
with some papers inher hand. “I wanted to show you 
this, Seneca. Idid not do it, I assure you,” she said, 
as she, blandly smiling, laid a blotted paper before him. 

“ You did not doit? Then you have allowed Augusta 
to interfere with it,” he said, fiercely. 

“ Augusta has been out since breakfast.” 

* Who besides has been with you while writing ?” 

“No one. I have not left my desk, excepting when I 
came to tell-you about that person.” 

“You have dropt your pen upon it.” 

“cc No.” 

“Then you have upset your ink-bottle,” thundered 
her husband. “Put it down. Forbes must engross 
another; but if yon mean to serve the rest in the same 
way, bring them back at once.” 

“ All the rest are safe. I have looked them over and 
locked them up, keeping out only the sheet I am copy- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Winkler saw that she had made her confession 
at an inauspicious moment, and that something had been 
beforehand with her mishap in chafing her husband’s 
temper ; so, finding in the stormy address that followed 
there was nothing that it concerned her to hear, either 
for business or pleasure, she quietly shut the door and 
departed. 


CHAPTER XIV.—CARRYING ON THROUGH THE NEXT FEW YEARS. 
WE have now introduced our readers to some of the most 
important characters in our story. Before others appear, 
we must briefly carry these over a few years. 

The baby, who had been added to Mr. Marveldine’s 
eleven, had passed a sickly infancy, which every disease 
belonging to it had threatened to terminate. She had 
received the name of Violet Marveldine Tredorvan; the 
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last of the three was, of course, suppressed, and Violet 
Marveldine was her title in use. She was a shrinking, 
thoughtful, and delicate child, rather unpopular at the 
Downs. 

Goldison Boyce had succeeded, during this time, in 
acquiring absolute mastery of his uncle’s affections. 
Knowing that the plea of delicate health was sufficient 
to secure him from the irksome confinement of study, 
he always contrived to make such clever use of his pale 
skin and languishing eyes, when there was any danger 
of an educational stir being made, that he had not as yet, 
though many times on the eve of it, and indeed more 
than once experimented on with failing schemes, been 
transferred from the very dubious tutorship of Mrs. 
Slipley to more competent hands. 

As to Mrs. Slipley, she had entirely changed her line 
of proceeding. Ascertaining that Master Goldie bad the 
entire upper hand of his uncle, and that, if there was any 
issue between her power and his, he would undoubtedly 
be in the ascendant, she determined to shape her be- 
haviour accordingly. She, consequently, made up to the 
enemy she couldu’t overthrow, and became gradually 
more and more devoted to his welfare. Never had she 
seen a child so clever, so delightful! His faults were 
natural and proper to boys, his virtues made her turn 
up her eyes in sublime admiration; his health, his im- 
provement, his good, seemed to be all she lived for; and 
good Mr. Goldison, in the simplicity of his heart, some- 
times feared that she would injure her strength and 
peace of mind by her anxiety on his account. “Good 
Mr. Goldison,” indeed, had sometimes a fit of perplexity 
on his account as well. Although so small, so delicate, he 
was getting on in years; but, as Slipley observed, what 
would be the use of learning to a sickly, worn-out, over- 
worked constitution? Slipley had been a mother! She 
felt as one—she talked like one! and Mr. Goldison 
acquiesced. 

Mr. Calder had become a tenant of Rocky Heights. 
Whatever his reasons were for inquiring about Mr. 
Goldison, he did not attend his church; and so little did 
the rector know what was transacting in the parish, 
unless it had some direct bearing on his ministerial func- 
tions, that he was not aware of the place being tenanted 
till he had been settled there for some time. The 
call he made then was during Mr. Calder’s absence 
from home, an event, it was understood, of frequent 
occurrence, and that call was never returned; there- 
fore, he was an entire stranger to the rector. 

Mr. Winkler had altogether forgotten him, excepting 
when rent was due, and had gone on scolding and hec- 
toring, and satisfying his clients, and admiring himself, 
with very little intermission. His wife, who was con- 
vinced (or said so) that scolding was not only good for 
his health, but necessary to his existence, had continued 
to bear, believe, hope, and endure, upheld by some power 
which, not being patent to the public, made that public, 
so far as it was acquainted with Mr. Winkler, declare 
she was a miracle of patience, or must have a heart of 
wood stuffed with moss. Augusta had bestowed her 
hand and fortune on a commercial gentleman, who, Mr. 
Winkler declared with something like a chuckle, would 
teach her that an easy-going husband was a very ex- 
pensive article, prophesying at the same time the swal- 
lowing up of their property in speculation. 

To conclude, Nancy Carey had worked on, always by 
day, often by night, scraping together every attainable 
copper, that the core of her heart—the delight of her 
eyes—her little Nanny, might never want. For this she 
laboured, denied herself, submitted to the caprice and 
lordly words and ways of her customers and employers ; 
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always patient, silent, ready. There was one point alone 
on which the prospect of gain was powerless to tempt— 
she would have nothing whatever to do with “the free 
trade.” ’ 

We must not forget nurse and her friend Biddy; they 
lived together again in wondrous harmony, sometimes 
adverting to their lodger and her babe, and the visit to 
Balla, and what took place there; but, as the time of the 
occurrence of all this fell back into the past, their revivals 
of the subject grew fainter and fewer, though Biddy would 
occasionally make question of the infallibility of her 
friend’s fire science, by mentioning the mistakes she fell 
into about the poor lady’s funeral, through being misled 
by the hangers on the bar! 
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CHAPTER XV.—THE LITTLE PITCHER EMPTY. 
“ Neary fourteen!” said Mr. Marveldine, as he sat 
with Mr. Goldison in his study, where they were sit- 
ting together after dinner; “well, it certainly is time 
he knew something; but, as you say, his feeble health 
has been against him.” 

The reader will understand that the subject of dis- 
cussion was Goldison Boyce. 

“Yes; and, though I have occasionally tried to teach 
him, and have obtained the help of a tutor in the house 
for him, he has obliged me continually to give it up,” 
said the rector; “‘he looks so different at different 
times, he quite perplexes me. I was going to examine 
him the other day, just to ascertain what he knew, and 
I thought the child would have fainted, he looked so wan 
and powerless.” 

“Something like lapwing lameness, I suspect,” re- 
plied Mr. Marveldine; “aruse to lure you off the scent.” 

“He is not at all artful, I assure you,” said Mr. 
Goldison, somewhat shocked. 

“ Artful! of course not! How can he be, having 
Adam for his father, and Mrs. Slipley for his governess ?” 

“This letter of John’s has quite troubled me,” sighed 
the rector. 

“ Don’t allow it to do that; it is quite natural that he 
should be solicitous about the boy; but when he finds 
that his health has been infirm, what can he say ?” 

“Oh, it is amazing how much he can say when he is 
angry.” 

“ Well, let him say his say; it will only be a noise.” 

“ A noise? yes, and I am painfully afraid of a noise.” 

Mr. Marveldine laughed. “It would take a louder 
noise than he could make to frighten me. I would soon 
dispose of his nonsense.” 

“If the child were only up to the average,” sighed 
Mr. Goldison; “but, you see, he looks forward to his 
becoming a scholar and a gentleman, fitted to stand 
high in society.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !” said Mr. Marveldine. 
take his own place.” i 

“TI wish you could persuade Aim with such an argu- 
ment.” 

“And I would. A gentleman! If he is not one by 
nature, how can you make him into one? Scholar? 
You may find him books, but not brains; and as to 
society and standing high, why, that’s a mere flash in 
the pan. Who is John Boyce, that his son is to be 
hoisted above the heads of the crowd ?” 

“The child is by no means deficient in power; nor is 
he in the least degree tinctured with vulgarity,” said Mr. 
Goldison, shrinking rather from his friend’s over-blunt- 
ness. 

“ Very well; then he will be able to make a bow, and 
read and write, and sputter a little Latin before his 
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“But I am afraid he knows but very little of the 
Latin grammar,” said Mr. Goldison, slowly. 

“Have him up; that’s the shortest way, and I'll ex- 
amine him. Leave him to me. [I'll find out his depth 

“ yefore he knows I am sounding him; and he is well 
enough to-day, for he bounded like a young roe across 
the cliff the moment he spied my white pony; the 
young rogue always does that. I think he is afraid of 
my designs on him.” 

Mr. Goldison rang. 

“ My nephew, Slipley; I want him to 

“To have some cake and walnuts, Mrs. Slipley,” 
broke in Mr. Marveldine, with a significant look at the 
rector. 

“T don’t know, sir—I think, sir—Master Goldie said 
he would have a tamble on the beach, he was so very 
faint before his dinner,” said the housekeeper. 

“His dinner did him a world of good, then,” said 
Mr. Marveldine, turning round towards her. “He was 
going at the rate of five hundred knots an hour, or 
thereabouts, when I saw him on the cliff.” 

“Oh, he’s got the most wonderful sperrit, sir!” said 
the housekeeper. “The very sight of the sea brings 
life into him at any time.” 

“Very good; let him come and look at it, then, from 
this window,” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“Tf I knew where he was, sir,” said the housekeeper, 
with some difficulty controlling her temper. 

“On the beach, didn’t you say? My memory is 
better than yours; send one of your scouts after him— 
he will soon be here.” 

The housekeeper looked demurringly at her master ; 
but he confirmed the order, saying he particularly wished 
for his nephew. 

“ Yes, sir, certainly. Gandy, if you wish it, sir, shall 
go. Or else you always consider the air and exercise at 
this time of day so good for him,” said the housekeeper. 

“Ah, but, you see, doctors differ, and I prescribe 
cake and walnuts, and the sea from the window for 
once, Mrs. Slipley,” said the inexorable Mr. Marveldine ; 
and the defeated housekeeper was compelled to withdraw, 
and despatch Gandy on his errand. 

When Goldie came in, there was some time spentin mak- 
ing him presentable ; and the flush on his bronzed cheek, 
and the light in his eyes, betokened anything but delicacy. 

“You mind, Mr. Mar’ldine has come about your 
going to school,” said the housekeeper, as she vainly 
urged him to let her make additions to his toilet. 

“T wouldn’t talk a bit to him,” she said again; and 
with repeated charges to be on his guard, she watched 
him to the door. “I told ’em you felt ill to-day,” 
being her parting cue. 

But no languishment, however well done, could con- 
ceal the glow of health and the vigour it gave; and 
when he walked in, and took his place by his uncle, Mr. 
Marveldine, looking at him, exclaimed, “What! that 
the little silver eel that seemed gasping on the hook? 
Why, he’s fit to command a man-of-war. You've had 
something better than air, young man, to turn that 
— into bone, and those flip-flap muscles into firm 

esh.” 

“ Mrs. Slipley has heen very good to him; studied his 
‘health, and‘watched him, and cared for him like a 
mother,” said the rector. 

“ He certainly does her credit,” said Mr. Marveldine, 
‘throwing some walnuts across the table, and pointing to 
the nut-crackers, that Goldie might have immediate occu- 
pation, and become re-assured, in case he had any ner- 
vous anticipations of the ordeal before him. 

Once supplied with dessert, Goldie, after a few sus- 
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picious glances at Mr. Marveldine, whom Mrs. Slipley, 
for private reasons, had prejudiced him against as his 
evil genius, finding that the conversation between his 
uncle and their visitor in no way concerned him, and 
that he was free to enjoy his good things and listen or 
not as he liked, was soon busy with his knife and a 
walnut-shell, and forgot everything but what he was 
engaged in. 

Suddenly Mr. Marveldine exclaimed, “ How well that 
ship looks !Y and pointed to a vessel in the mid-distance. 

“Tt’s not a ship,” said Goldie, quickly. 

“No? what then?” asked Mr. Marveldine. 

“Tt’s a bark; look here, this is a ship I’m making.” 
And he displayed the walnut-shell, which he had been 
fitting with decks and masts made from fragments of 
the fruit. 

“Very good, I declare!” said Mr. Marveldine; “and 
do you know the names of all the crafts P” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Goldie, with animation; “I know’em 
all—that’s a frigate out there; and beyond there is a 
sloop of war. I watched her out from the bay; and 
that speck—I saw it through the glass—is a brig, and 
those two are schooners. A great many have passed 
to-day.” 

“ And what are you making P” asked Mr. Marveldine, 
with a serious air, as if ships were the sole occupiers of 
his thoughts. | 

“ A man-of-war,” said the child; “ only it’s impossible 
to make the hull a good shape with this shell.” 

“Very difficult, I should think,” said Mr. Marveldine, 
gravely. 

“You see, I could only get in the ‘main’ deck and 
‘lower ’—there wasn’t room for ‘ middle’ and ‘ orlop,’ ” 
said the child, quite as gravely. 

“No; Isee. You have managed your masts, though, 
famously,” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“Yes; but I cracked the mizen royal twice before I 
could make it stand, and now I can’t stick this ‘ spanker 
boom.’ ” 

“ Mrs. Slipley supplies you with thread, I suppose P” 
rejoined Mr. Marveldine. 

Goldie nodded, and pulled a ball out of his pocket. i 

“ And this ?” asked Mr. Marveldine. 

“That’s the flying jib-boom; but I’ve got the mar- 
tingale to put to stick it well to the bowsprit; and that’s 
the cut-water; and when it’s all done I'll launch it in 
this finger-glass.” 

“ And who taught you all these things? was it your 
uncle?” Mr. Marveldine inquired in a kind, confidential 
tone. Goldie looked at his uncle, coloured, and said no- 
thing, while Mr. Goldison, who had been much interested 
in the display of his nephew’s information, entirely 
disclaimed having been his instructor. 

“Not Mrs. Slipley, surely ?” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“She has amazing facility in acquiring information,” 
said the rector. “I have sometimes heen surprised at 
the readiness of her replies on such subjects.” 

“Her husband was in the navy?’ inquired Mr. 
Marveldine. ° 

“In some seafaring way of life,” replied the rector. 

“Ah,” said his friend, as if quite satisfied, “that 
accounts for it. And what more have you learnt from 
her?” he asked, quietly. 

Mr. Goldison’s eyes were fixed on him. Goldie at 
once perceived his true position, and, after a pause, 
said, in a low voice, “ Lessons i 

“Very good things, too, especially when they are not 
too long. And what are these lessons about?” said the 
examiner. 

Goldie hung down his head. 
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“You don’t know? Well, never mind, you're not the 
first, by a good many, that has learnt lessons without 
knowing what they are about.” 

The pleasant encouraging tone and manner in which 
this was said drew Goldie out of his shell, and he suf- 
fered himself to betray the fact that, with the exception 
of very imperfect reading and not too legible writing, he 
had nothing to show in the way of scholarship. 

Mr. Goldison grew very uneasy as the fact became 
more and more apparent, and at last he said— 

“T have had a letter from your father, Goldie, who is 
very anxious about your education. I’m afraid I have 
been very remiss in not being firmer in giving you a 
master, but Slipley has always alarmed me so concern- 
ing your health.” 

“T think Slipley has done all you had any reason to 
expect; the only thingnow is to make up for lost time,” 
said Mr. Marveldine, who had his end in standing up 
for the housekeeper. 

“I blame myself entirely,” said Mr. Goldison. 

“That is always a safe thing to do, because nobody will 
quarrel with you for it, and you are generally sure to be 
right,” said Mr. Marveldine, laughing. 

*“T ought to have taught him, though my engage- 
ments——” 

Mr. Marveldine could hardly forbear a smile at the 
excuse his friend was going to heal his wounded con- 
science with. 

“You see, if they had sent me a young man to pre- 
pare for orders, or even for the university, I could have 
done it gladly, but to lift an infant from the abyss of 
utter ignorance was a thing impossible to do,” said the 
rector, in distress. 

‘** Happily, all do uot find it so; and the best thing to 
be done now is to find an arm long and strong enough 
for the task; for, verily, my young friend here is but a 
very little way from the bottom of that abyss.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Marveldine, “ it comes to this— 
your health being all right now, young man, you must 
go to school; so run off, and launch yeur man-of-war 
on a salt-water wave, while I and your uncle talk the 
matter over.” 

Goldie didn’t require a second permission; and what 
his uncle and Mr, Marveldine settled will be seen in the 
next chapter. 





A POST-OFFICE IN MID-OCEAN. 


A post-orrice far away at sea? Far distant, too, from 
uny of the abodes of civilization ! 

Very few persons, I presume, are aware of the exist- 
ence of such a post-oflice,* and yet it is a fact—a some- 
what romantic fact, but an actual fact, nevertheless. 
And, moreover, very few navigators pass it by without 
calling to deposit their own letters, and to receive any 
letters they may find left for delivery; for be it known 
that every shipmaster is expected to enact the part of 
post-master pro tem., and letter-carrier in the bargain, 
for this post-office at sea. 

Between the north, and still unsettled, and almost 
wholly unexplored coast of Australia, and the Island of 
Borneo, lies a pass, perilous to navigators, known as 
Torres Strait. Vessels bound from South Australia or 
Van Dieman’s Land, to any port in the East Indies, 
save hundreds of miles of distance by venturing through 
this perilous pass, which is by consequence much fre- 
quented by navigators of the eastern seas. 





* On making inquiry at the London General Post-office, no one seemed 
to have any knowledge of its existence, 
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The strait, which, though called narrow, is some three 
hundred miles in length, is not only studded with innu- 
merable small and beautiful islets—some of them in- 
habited, others lone and desolate—butis also choked up 
and rendered intricate by numerous sandbanks, almost 
level with the water, amidst which it is utterly impossible- 
for any vessel to pass in safety unless in broad day- 
light; moreover, the inhabitants of the islands are 
wandering tribes of savage Malays and Papuan negroes, 
who, miserable as they are, are pirates, im some in- 
stances cannibals, and, in fact, addicted to every savage 
vice and crime. Woe to the unfortunate seaman whose 
vessel has stranded alone upon any of the sandbanks, or 
has gone ashore on any of the islets of the strait. 
Cowardly at other times, as are all treacherous savages, 
the natives, on these occasions, swarm on board, and 
massacre every living soul, plunder the ship of every- 
thing that is valuable in their estimation, and then set 
fire to her, and burn her to the water's edge. 

Many a vessel never heard of, after it sailed from 
Sydney or Hobart Town for India, has been thus lost in 
the vicinity of Torres Strait. It has. consequently 
become a frequent practice among the navigators of 
these seas to wait for each other for a day or two, in 
order that their vessels may bear each other company 
through this intricate and perilous pass, though it neces- 
sarily happens that they have frequently to sail through 
the strait alone; nor is there much danger if they keep 
a sharp look-out, come to an anchor at night, and 
possess good anchoring gear. Vessels of war, as a 
matter of course, usually make the passage by them- 
selves, since they carry men and arms sufficient to keep 
the savages at bay, even if they should happen to come 
to grief; although the writer of the present article, 
while passing through thestrait, on board 2 man-of- 
war, many years ago, had an opportunity to, judge of the 
peril to which a merchant ship is liable to. be exposed. 
He belonged at the time to a small brig-of-war, which 
had been long absent from England, and which, from 
the lack of paint and of the general appearance of neat- 
ness remarkable in men-of-war,. bore, to. inexperienced 
eyes, the appearance of a merchantman. 

We were bound from Sydney to. Colombo,. and; on 
entering the strait, men were stationed: aloft in various 
parts of the ship to guide the vessel’s course, while an 
officer took up his position in each top. It was a beauti- 
full sight to trace the winding course of the channel from 
these posts of observation. 

The water, as is usually the case in the strait, was 
clear and smopth as that of a mill-pond, although it 
abounds with treacherous currents, and every outline of 
the bright, gold-coloured sandbanks was distinctly 
visible beneath its surface. The little, richly-wooded 
islands on either hand—the passes between them in many 
instances shaded by overhanging trees, whose boughs, 
laden with luxuriant foliage, were closely interlaced— 
appeared like miniature parks and’ pleasure-grounds im 
which the vegetation. of Europe and) Asia was: inter- 
mingled, while not a sign of their being inhabited was 
apparent; though, frequently during the course of the: 
day, a canoe, with two naked savages on board, would 
shoot out from some sequestered nook, and the men 
would come alongside the ship in hopes to obtain some 
trifling gift of biscuit or meat. Every afternoon, before: 
sunset, we brought to with a kedge anchor, and the 
officers would go on shore for an hour or two on the 
nearest islands. with their guns, while a. strict watch was 
kept up on board during the night. Sometimes, though 
rarely, we saw signs of human habitation, but. never on 
these occasions met with any of the natives. 
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One afternoon we had anchored as usual at a point 
where two currents meet; and hardly had the cable been 
veered out ere the chain parted, and we commenced to 
drift rapidly towards the shore. Had the accident oc- 
curred to ashort-handed, ill-formed, merchant ship, the 
probability is that she would have gone on shore before 
another kedge could have been bent on and let go, and 
thus become a prey to the savages; for, although five 
minutes before not a human creature was to be seen on 
the island, and perfect silence pervaded the scene, the 
vessel had hardly commenced to drift before the natives 
swarmed down to the beach from all quarters, men, 
women, and children: The men were all armed with 
spears and creeses, and all alike commenced to shout to 
us, and make threatening gestures, while many rushed 
waist-deep into the water in their eagerness to be fore- 
most in the anticipated plunder. 

Five minutes, however, served to make matters right 
againon board. The ship once more swung safely to her 
anchor, and the savages, having by this time discovered 
their mistake, assumed a peaceable demeanour, threw 
aside their arms, and, launching their canoes, came along- 
side to beg for whatever we chose to give. 

As, however, we did not care for the near proximity 
of such neighbours during the night, we fired a few 
muskets over their heads, and they presently paddled 
on shore again, and disappeared as mysteriously as they 
had presented themselves. In half an hour all was 
solitude and silence again, save the croaking of the 
numerous species of reptiles, and the buzz of innumer- 
able insects disporting in the evening air. 

Beyond the strait, fifty miles distant from any other 
land, lies a small sandy island almost destitute of vegeta- 
tion, on which, at some period long gone by, some 
thoughtful navigator established a post-office, his ob- 

ject being to make: it known to the captains of any 
other vessels: who chanced to pass the island (which lies 
in the direet course to India) that: he had come safely 
through the strait. He left a letter for his owners or 
consignees stating this fact, that they might know, 
should subsequent accident happen to his vessel, that he 
had not met with the aecident in the dangerous: strait.; 
and another for the captain of the first passing vessel, 
in which he expressed his hope that the captain would 
forward the letter to his owners or consignees, by the 
first opportunity that oecurred to him. 

From that time forward it has been a regular eustom 
for navigators, who have passed through the strait, to 
forward to their destination such letters as they may 
find on Post-office Island, and to leave letters of their 
own for the perusal of those who may next visit the 
island. 

Since that day the post-office has been put to other 
uses ; passengers,” as well as navigators, have left letters 
for, and found letters from, their friends, and many a 
strange event has been brought about through letters 
found in the post-office of Torres Strait. 





* The last time I visited the spot was, I think, in ’47 or’48. Ships of war 
do not carry regular passengers: but the two daughters of the Governor 
of Singapore had been on a visit to Sydney, with their governess and 
lady companion, and our captain (Vincent King) offered the ladies a pas- 
Sage on board the sloop-of-war, which offer was gladly accepted. When 
the ship arrived off Post-office Island, the ladies asked, and were per- 
mitted, to go on shore in the cutter. On that occasion, in the chest under 
the tarpauling, among numerous other documents, was one to this effect, 
a letter being with it :—‘* The ‘ Gilbert Henderson,’ Pirie, master, through 
Torres Strait (date mentioned). Passed P. O. Island, all well, bound to 
Calcutta. Whosoever may see this document will please report at first 
port. If bound to Singapore, will pleaso convey accompanying let- 
ter.” These were the words, as nearly as I can recollect. We left a 
notice of our visit, and carried the letter to its destination, also reported 
the safety of theship. The ladies were so pleased that they insisted upon 
leaying a paper with their names, etc., in the chest. 
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As I have said, the island is fifty miles from any 
other land ; a distance too great to permit of its being 
visited by the natives of the islands of the strait in their 
canoes, and consequently the post-office is sceure from 
their depredations ; while, of course, the contents of the 
letter-box are held sacred by all Europeans whe visit 
the island, and are invariably forwarded to théir desti- 
nation, if directed to that effect, or otherwise are left in 
safety until those to whom they may be direeted shall 
eall for them. 

As a ship sails past the island, a flag may be descried 
floating in the air, in close proximity to the only grove 
of trees that is to be seen. In the heart. of this grove, 
at the distance of about a furlong from the shore, stands 
a small hut, covered and rendered waterproof with stout 
tarpauling ; beneath the roof of this hut stands a sailor’s 
chest, divided into several compartments. This chest 
is the letter box; the hut, the post-office far away at 
sea, near the entrance to Torres Strait. J. A. ME 





JOHN KEBLE. 


Tue recent death of Mr. Keble, in the expression of 
strong and universal affection and regard which the in- 
telligence of it elicited, evidenced in a very marked way 
the deep hold which he possessed on the minds of mem- 
bers of the Church of England and of the Christian 
church at large. Although there are-various writers of 
devout thought and melodious expression among us, he 
was universally recognised as the “sweet singer of 
Israel” whose poems best met the spiritual and imtel- 
lectual needs of those to whom they were addressed. 
Although he was no dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land, and, so far as we are aware, promotion was never 
offered to him, he yet filled, in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, a place of peculiar influence and dignity. With 
the exception of a college career, ab an unusually early 
age, and marked by an unusual degree of brillianey, 
and a few rare public appearances whick a man of his 
eminence could not avoid, he was true to the’ noiseless, 
uneventful life of a country clergyman, whiely he chose 
early, and in which he was spared to walk even to an 
extreme old age. Mr. Keble was the author of several 
works in prose and verse. His controversial works 
have the limited interest which such writings always 
possess; and a volume of “ Leetures on Poetry,” being 
written in Latin, and never translated, will only be read 
by few. He is chiefly known to his English readers by 
the solitary volume of the “ Christian Year.” But this 
is read wherever the English language is spoken, ard 
has passed through ninety-five large editions. We 
purpose to say something of Mr. Keble’s writings, and 
ofthe author himself, who has been characterised by Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, who knew him from his youth up, as 
“at once the simplest, humblest, most loving-hearted 
man, and withal the holiest and most zealous Christian 
I have ever known.” 

John Keble was born at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, 
on the 25th of April, 1792. His father was'the vicar of 
Coln St. Aldwyn’s, on the Cotswold hills, about three 
miles off, but he resided at Fairford, where he had a 
home of his own. With this church John Keble’s earliest 
recollections were associated, and here he subsequently 
became curate. It is a noble old church, with splendid 
windows, supposed to have been designed by Albert 
Durer, and captured on their way to Spain. The church 
is nearly surrounded by a belt of trees and shrubs. “ Out- 
side the western wall of the churchyard,” somewhere 
writes a friend, “is a long avenue of trees, and here, 
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amid the quiet and the shadows, John Keble was wont 
to walk up and down at eventide, gazing on the distant 
view of fields and woods, or listening to the murmur of 
the river winding in its narrow way in the valley 
beneath.” At the east end of Fairford church are two 
lancet windows filled with stained glass, in memory of 
the poet’s father. That father, indeed, seems to have 
been a wise and learned man. He acted, it appears, as 
tutor to his son, and doubtless also to his other son and 
his daughter. The poet always spoke of his father with 
the deepest love and veneration. So carefully and 
accurately was he trained by his excellent parent, that he 
was hardly fifteen when he went up to Corpus Christi 
College, and won an open scholarship by competitive 
examination. In Dr. Stanley’s “Life of Dr. Arnold,” 
we find him thus alluded to in a letter of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge’s, describing his contemporaries at Corpus :— 
“ And, above all, our senior among the undergraduates, 
though my junior in years, the author of the ‘ Christian 
Year,’ who came fresh from the single teaching of his 
venerable father, and achieved the highest honours of 
the University at an age when others frequently are but 
on the threshold.” He was little more than eighteen 
when he obtained a first-class in classics and a first-class 
in mathematics. He also obtained the chancellor’s 
prize both for the best Latin and the best English essay. 
He moreover achieved what was perhaps the highest 
honour which the University was able to confer, in 
being elected Fellow of Oriel. This brought him 
in close connection with a cluster of the most illus- 
trious Oxford men of the day who have since won 
a place of their own in ‘English literature and his- 
tory. He became one of the tutors of his college, 
and public examiner for the University. Among his 
pupils was Sir William Heathcote, the late member for 
the University of Oxford, who became united to him 
in the closest intimacy, and subsequently presented him 
to the living of Hursley. An intellect so precocious, 
and attainments so remarkable, might have indicated 
that Mr. Keble was destined to attain the highest dis- 
tinction in any active career. But from the first he 
laid aside all thoughts of personal ambition, and devoted 
himself to the direct and special service of God. In 1815 
he took holy orders, and united the work of a country 
curacy to his collegiate duties. In a remarkable 
autobiography, published some time since, we find 
the following interesting account of him :—“ The 
first time that I was in a room with him was on 
occasion of my election to a fellowship at Oriel, when 
I was sent for into the Tower to shake hands with 
the provost and fellows. How is that hou fixed in 
my memory after the changes of forty-two years— 
forty-two this very day on which I write! I have 
lately had a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time 
to my great friend John Bowden, with whom I passed 
almost exclusively my undergraduate years. ‘I had to 
hasten to the Tower,’ I say to him, ‘to receive the con- 
gratulations of all the fellows. I bore it till Keble took 
my hand, and then felt so abashed and unworthy of the 
honour done me, that I seemed desirous of quite sinking 
into the ground.’ His had been the first name which I 
had heard spoken of, with reverence rather than admi- 
ration, when I came up to Oxford. When one day I was 
walking in High Street with my dear earliest friend 
just mentioned, with what eagerness did he cry out, 
‘There’s Keble,’ and with what awe did I look at him! 
Then at another time I heard a. Master of Arts of my 
college give an account how he had just then had occa- 
sion to introduce himself on some business to Keble, and 
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how gentle, courteous, and unaffected Keble had been, so 
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as almost to put him outof countenance. Then, too, it 
was reported, truly or falsely, how a rising man of 
brilliant reputation, the present Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Milman, admired and loved him, adding, that some- 
how he was unlike any one else. .... The ‘Christian 
Year’ made its appearance in 1827. It is not necessary, 
and scarcely becoming, to praise a book which has already 
become one of the classics of the language. When the 
general tone of religious literature was so nerveless and 
impotent, Keble struck an original note, and woke up 
in the hearts of these lands a new music, the music 
of a school long unknown in England.” 

This brings us to the consideration of the “ Christian 
Year.” Many years had been spent upon its composition 
before it saw the light. Eight years before, his friend 
Sir J. T. Coleridge had seen some of the hymns in 
manuscript. Mr. Keble wrote to this friend a letter, in 
which he says some other friend, probably Archbishop 
Whately “whose opinion on such a matter I take 
to be as safe as anybody’s can be, strongly recom- 
mends me to publish some of the hymns you wot 
of. It is against my original plan, which was to 
complete the series if I could, go on improving it 
all my life, and leave it to come out, if judged 
useful, when I shall be fairly out of the way. And 
this is still my favourite plan, only I am afraid I am 
in a way of being persuaded out of it.” Again he writes, 
“If the thing is to be done, I may as well set about it 
now, as I am never likely to have more leisure, and I 
am much afraid my poetical powers, such as they are, 
grow stiffer and stiffer every day. However, I am 
not quite idle.” Soon afterwards the volume was pub- 
lished, and started on its long career of usefulness and 
fame. 

The “Christian Year” lies altogether in a higher 
region than can be touched by mere criticism. It is 
not, indeed, free from certain blemishes, which those who 
read with a merely critical purpose will not be slow to 
discover. Occasionally there is an inharmonious line or 
faulty rhyme; occasionally, also, the sense is not quite 
free from obscurity, and much patience is required for 
its disentanglement. The illustrious author was aware of 
these defects, yet he preferred to leave the work just as 
it was, without seeking to alter and amend. Mr. Keble 
was, moreover, a man of very strongly marked ecclesi- 
astical views, some of which are not held by the great 
body of Christians in this country, and, although his 
introduction of them is sparing, he never abstained 
from bringing them forward when the occasion came in 
his way. Yet this book, with all its errors and faults, men 
of all churches, and shades, and sects loved and admired ; 
it was a book to be studied, to be pondered, quoted, com- 
mitted to memory; to be resorted to in all seasons as a 
true, faithful, and loving companion; one that interpreted 
intelligibly the griefs, and joys, and sympathies, the vary- 
ing moods and forms of the religious life. Although the 
poemsare strictly impersonal, free from the slightest tinge 
of that egotism with which the poetry of great men is often 
marred, yet are they most really experimental and from 
the life. He is teaching us from his own mental and 
spiritual history, he is bringing forth things new and 
old out of his treasury. We hardly fail to obtain a 
shadow and echo of the poet pastor’s own life, not with- 
out pathos im such lines as these :— 


Is this a time for moonlight dreams 

Of love and home by mazy streams, 
For Fancy with her shadowy toys, 
Aérial hopes and pensive joys, 

While souls are wandering far and wide, 
And curses swarm onevery side ? 
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No; rather steel thy swelling heart 
To act the martyr’s sternest part, 

To watch, with firm unshrinking eye, 
Thy darling visions as they die, 

Till all bright hopes, and hues of day 
Have faded into twilight gray. 
Yes—let them pass without a sigh, 
And if the world seem dull and dry, 

If long and sad thy lonely hours, 

And winds have rent thy sheltering bowers, 
Bethink thee what thou art and where, 
A sinner in a life of care, 

Mr. Keble, in a philosophical disquisition, has himself 
given us a definition of poetry. “ Poetry is the indirect 
expression in words, most appropriately in metrical 
words, of some overpowering emotion,.or ruling taste or 
feeling, the direct. imdulgence whereof is somehow re- 
pressed.” He has, in his owm poems, shown his 
intense appréciation of the worl: and office of the poet, 
and his deep feeling that these gifts should be consecrated 
to high and sacred uses. Thus: he writes— 

Ye whose hearts: are beating high 
With. the pulse of Poesy,. 

Heirs of more than royal raee,, 
Fram d by Heaven's peeuliar grace 
God’s own work: to: do on eartii,, 

(If the: word: be not too: bold), 
Giving virtue: a new birth, 

And » life that ne’er grows: old. 
Sovereign masters of all hearts!" 
Know ye,, who hath set your parte? 
He who gave you breath: to: sing, 

By whose strength ye sweep: the string, 
He listh: chosen: you, to lead 

His Hosannas: here below ;— 
Mount, and claim: your glorious mesd, 

Linger not with: sin and woe.. 

But should thankless silenee seal 
Lips; that might half Heaven reveal, 
Should bards in idol-hymns profane 
The sacred soul-enthrailliag: strain,. 
(As, im this bad world below, 

Woblest things find vilest using),, 
Then Thy power and mercy slow, 

In vile things noble breath infusing. 


Then waken inte sound divine 
The very pavement of Thy shrine,. 
Till we, like heaven’s star-sprinklew floor,. 
Paintly give back what we adores 
Childlike thongh the voices be, 

And untanable the parts, 
Thou wilt-owm the minstrelsy,. 

If it flow from childlite henrtus. 

With this not unbefitting prelude, we turn to the 
examination of his noble volume of the “ Christian 
Year.” In one point of view this title is a misnomer. 
It might perhaps be more appropriately entitled the 
“ Ecclesiastical Year.” The book is founded on the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England, and is composed 
with a constant reference to the Anglican services and 
formularies. Yet, as these connect themselves with the 
great events of the Redeemer’s life on earth and His 
most holy teaching, in the widest sense the title is quite 
admissible. Mr. Keble’s writings always pre-suppose a 
certain degree of culture in his readers. Their influ- 
ence over the upper and middle class has been great; 
but we believe we are correct in saying that Mr. Keble’s 
poems arevery rarely to be met in the country cottage, 
or in the home of the town artisan. He has no hymns 
which will vie in universal popularity with thoge of 
Wesley and Watts, Newton and Cowper. The only ex- 
ception to this remark-is afforded by that morning and 
that evening hymn which have found their way nto 
nearly all the collections. Yet even here, as in the 
parallel case of Bishop Ken’s hymns, only a selection of 
verses is in each case “ appointed to be sung;” and this 
selection, consisting of a few verses out of many, gives a 
different impression from that conveyed by the entire 
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poem. The stanzas of this Morning Hymn, which most 
easily arrange themselves for congregational and deyo- 
tional purposes, are, to our mind, the following :— 
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New every morning is the love 

Our wakening and uprising prove; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
j Restor’d to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies, each returning day, 

Hover around us while we pray; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of Heaven, 


be a 


If'on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


We need not bid, for cloister’ d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to: wind ourselves too high 
For sinful maw beneath the sky.. 
The-trivial round, the common task,, 
Would furnish all we ought to-ask 5: 
Room to-deny ourselves ; a road 


f To bring: us, daily, nearer Godl. 

d Only, O Lerd,, im Thy dear love: 
Fit usfor perfect rest above; 
And liely: us, this and every day,. 
No live more nearly as: we pray 


The Evening Hymm is also now im very general use. 
These fairly eome withim the definition of hymns, and 
in all probability they will besung, morning after morn- 
‘ing, evening after evening, so long as time lasts. But, 
generally spealaimg, Keble’s pieces are not religious lyrics, 
a as the mest popular hymns are, but in the highest 
' sense they awe poems, marked by the essential beauty, 
the susiwimed thhemght, the compressed diction, the 
exhaustive treatment: which characterize the best poetry 
im the language, suck: az Wordsworth’s. For Wordsworth 
indeed Mr. Keble must have: felt: a affinity ; and 
: it. is also well knowm that Wordsworth himself particu- 
larly delighted im the “Christiam Year.” ‘He has all 
_ that imjense love of mature whick elaracterized the school 
| of the Lake poets, There are u@ poems which he has 
' written with deeper joy and sympathy than his exquisite 
| poems om the Snowdrop and om the Lilies of the field. 
' Like George Herbert and Henry Kirke White, he has 
delighted to dwell on the léssons of the rose-bud, and 
j om the sweet melancholy straim of the robin red-breast 
that. harmonizes so well with “calm decay.’ It is ta 
be observed that Keble’s imagery is always of the sim- 
plest and most natural kind. He never goes far to seek 
_ for his images: he is content to find the whole of them 
amid the simple pastoral woodland scenes with which 
he was surrounded. One remarkable exception to this, 
however, is to be noticed. His touches of the scenery 
of the Holy Land are generally given with an accuracy 
which Oriental travellers regard as the perfection of 
description. Otherwise his own home landscape would 
well provide all his favourite imagery; we have nothing 
of mountains and avalanches, nought of tropic beauties 
and passions; the unfolding hues of morning and the 
gathering shades of evening; the shower, the stream, 
the rainbow ; the flowers of the garden and of the fields ; 
the stars, the notes of birds; the moaning winds of 
autumn; the light of brilliant or of wan sunsets: these 
and such as these suffice. In a certain homeliness and 
intense fidelity to nature he greatly reminds us of the 
Christian poet Cowper. Once, and only once, he takes 
us to the ocean, in his poem on “ forms of prayer to be 
used at sea :” 
The shower of moonlight falls as still and clear 
Upon the desert main, 


As where sweet flowers some pastoral garden cheer 
With fragrance after rain; 
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The wild winds rustle in the piping shrouds, 
As in the quivering trees : 
Like summer fields, beneath the shadowy clouds 
The yielding waters darken in the breeze. 
* * * cm cod 
The eye that watches o’er wild ocean’s dead, 
Each in its coral cave, 
Fondly as if the green turf wrapt his head 
Fast by his father’s grave.— 
One moment, and the seeds of life shall spring 
Out of the waste abyss, 
And happy warriors triumph with their King 
In worlds without a sea, unchanging orbs. of bliss. 

Keble’s fondness of nature in her simplest forms and 
moods might be almost endlessly illustrated. There is 
the poem on the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity 
beginning— 

Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow night dies fast away 
That crown’d the eastern copse: and chill and dun 
Falls.on the moor the brief November day. 
Or, again, 
Go up, and watch the new-borr rill 
Just trickling from its mossy bed, 
Streaking the heath-elad hill 
With a bright cmerald thread. 
Or: 
Soft'stumbers in the open eye of Heaven, 
And all the listless: joy of summer shades. 
Or yon 
Soft cloud, that while the breeze of May 
Chants: her glad matins in the leafy arch, 
Draw’st thy bright yeil across the heavenly way, 
Meet pavement for an angel’s glorious march. 

Such citations might be indefinitely multiplied. There 
is something deeply religious, something realistic in the 
way im which Keble looked on nature; his views 
always upsprang from laws and secondary causes to the 
God, the personal Father, the Author and Framer of the 
world.. Creation’s voice of praise and adoration, as it 
were, became: audible to him, and he rendered it into 
human language. But there was one peculiar domain of 
sacred poetry* which Keble took for his own. In his 
preface to the ‘“ Christian Year,” it had been his: chief 
purpose to exhibit the soothing tendency of the Prayer- 
book. John Newton said that. each minister had his 
special gifts, and that it was: his: own to comfort God’s 
saints. Keble was also one to comfort, but. even more 
than that, he was one to soothe; he was one, also, who 
would only soothe: by purifying, strengthening, teaching, 
and bringing the worn, and jaded, and unhappy within 
the immediate shadow of the Cross of Christ. We are 
not. surprised to gather from Sir J. T. Coleridge’s 





* The writer of this article, it will be observed, has spoken of Keble as 
2 poetrather than a divine, and therefore has dwelt chiefly on the lite- 
rary beauties.of the ‘‘ Christian Year.” But since the article was written, 
thename of Keble has been brought into public controversy in a way 
which requires a word of comment. The following alteration has been 
made in one of the stanzas in a posthumous edition of the ‘Christian 
Year.’ Itis:in.the poem for November 5th, Gunpowder Treason, written 
expressly to show the: points of distinction between the Roman and Angli- 
can Churches. The stanza originally, and in every edition published 
during the-author’s lifetime, ran thus :— 

*©O come to.our-Communion Feast, 
There, present in the heart, 
Not in the hands, the Eternal Priest 
Doth His true self'impart.” 
Itis now printed— 
** There, present in. the heart 
Asin the hands,” &c. 

According to Dr. Pusey’s printed statement in the “ Times,”’ this alte- 
ration was made by the author’s consent. In aletter dated March 6th, 
1866, he wrote: ‘‘I have made up my mind that it will be best, when a 
reprint.is called for, to adopt ——’s emendation and note, with a few 
words, pointing out that it does but express more directly the true 
meaning of the present text.’” The truth is, that the lines as originally 
written had been often cited against the doctrine of the real presence, 
which the Rituulists are endeavouring to revive. Keble was urged, even 
in his last illness, to make the change which some other person proposed. 
What his own explanatory note might have been cannot now be known; 
but the poem was altered as:it now appears for the party purposes: of the 
Ritualists, Altogether it is a.melancholy business.—[{Ep, L. H.] 
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memorial letters in the “ Guardian” that he had many 

visitors and a great correspondence, and would take 

frequent and sometimes long journeys to relieve dis- 
tressed minds. We have been privileged to see some of 

Mr. Keble’s letters, and they quite accord with this im- 

pression ; written at least before his seizure in a beauti- 

ful hand, and in an affectionate, winning, and even play- 
ful manner. In this our day of feverishness and unrest, 
the attitude which Mr. Keble inculcated and exhibited of 
unshadowed, unwavering faith, of unambitioned calmness, 
of heavenly repose, of childlike trust and submission, 
was peculiarly refreshing and healthful to those brought 
within the direct or indirect range of his influence. To 
show the bright lining of the cloud, and the rainbow of 
the storm, to teach us that we are the children of a pro- 
bation, whom the Father only disciplines in love, te bring 
the consciousness of the divine presence, the divine peace, 
the divine blessings into our earthly history, to wipe 
away the tear, and sustain the fainting heart, to whisper 
of heavenly consolation beyond the grave, to show the 
love of God in Christ te all redeemed by His sacrifice: 
these are the inexpressibly soothing themes to which he 
is constantly giving utterance in most soothing strains. 

This crowning characteristic of his poetry reaches its 

culmination perhaps in his poem for the second Sunday 

after Christmas, on the words— 

‘*When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of 
Israel will not forsake:them.’’—ZJsa, xli. 17. 

Anil wilt thou hear the fever’d heart 
To thee in silence cry ? 

And as th’ inconstant wildfires dart 
Out of the restless eye, 

Wilt thou forgive the wayward thought, 

By kindly woes yet half untaught 

A Saviour’s right, so dearly bought, 
That Hope shall never die? 

Thou wilt: for many a languid prayer 
Has reach’d thee from the wild, 
Since the lorn mother, wandering there, 

Cast down her fainting child, 
Then stole apart to weep and die,. 
Nor knew an angel form was nigh, 


To show soft waters gushing by 
And dewy shadows mild. 
* * * 


7” 

Thou, who didst sit on Jaecob’s well 

The weary-hour of noon, 
The languid pulses thou ¢an’st tell, 

The nerveless spirit tune. 
Thou from Whose cross in anguish burst 
The cry that own’d Thy dying thirst, 
To Thee we turn, our Last and First, 

Our Sun and soothing Moon. 


From darkness, here, and dreariness 

We ask not full repose, 
. Only be Thon at hand to bless 

Our trial hour of woes. 

Ts not the pilgrim’s toil o’erpaid 

By the clear rill and palmy shade? A 

And see we not, up Earth’s dark glade, 
The gate of Heaven unclose? 





FEMALE DRESS. 
Il.—COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE. 
Tux chief objects of dress are decency and warmth. I 
have, in a former paper, spoken about taste in the choice 
of shape and colour; let me now say a word about. the 
less attractive, but surely not less important subjects of 
comfort and convenience. One of the first conditions 
of a comfortably warm dress is that it should be as 
light as is consistent with sufficient strength. We all 
know the unpleasantness of a heavy hat or pair of boots, 
how much they add to the fatigue of the wearer; and 
so with all other articles of clothing. Weight is by no 
means sure to promote healthy warmth. We can bear 
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heavy clothes upon the bed, though we may even there 
learn from Germans something about warmth without 
weight. But when we have to carry them, and espe- 
cially when we have to do any wearisome work in them 
as well, they double our toil. In choosing a warm dress, 
then, get it as light as you can. Think how lightly 
animals, which have to endure great cold, are clothed. 
What is lighter than feathers and fur? A bear can 
thus teach us a lesson of civilized science, and a goose 
can impart wisdom. The principle of the advice given 
by the wise man, “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” might 
well be extended to the example of the way in which 
the Creator clothes the dumb animals he has made. 
They are not heavily laden, unless, indeed, it is meces- 
sary to protect them with armour, but even then the 
material used is remarkable for its combination of light- 
ness With strength. The tortoise is shielded more by 
the arched shape of its shell than by its thickness. 
There are some animals which float in water which are 
covered heavily, but the weight of their clothes facilitates 
their movements in the element in which they are in- 
tended to live, inasmuch as it enables them to sink to 
the depth necessary for them to subsist in. But for 
warmth, weight is needless, and for equable warmth it 
is a positive hindrance, since a heavy dress adds the 
heat of pressure to that of protection to those more pro- 
minent parts of the figure upon which it rests. If you 
want to be warm, choose a material that is not only 
thick but light. And when you wish to be protected 
from windy as well as still cold, wear under or over a 
woollen or furry fabric the thinnest impervious texture 
you can get. Then you have an arrangement similar to 
that with which the animals of cold climates are pro- 
vided; viz., thin skin and thick feathers or hair. 

I need hardly say that in hot weather a thin woollen 
This is coming to be universally 


material is the best. 
recognised. The use of flannel shirts in summer by 
Europeans, and the preference of cotton to linen by the 
natives of the tropics, seem to show that something 
which shall be light and yet not chilly to the touch is 
unquestionably most suitable to warm climates. 

Beside lightness, flexibility is another essential to the 


comfort of dress. I have seen people in dresses so stiff 
that they looked as if they were boarded up instead of 
clothed. But we are now considering convenience 
rather than grace. And what is more inconvenient than 
to have a dress which knocks against everything in its 
way, upsetting small articles, and making a noise with 
large ones ? To say nothing of the discomfort of this to 
the wearer, others feel their sense of the softness of 
home life offended by continual percussion. Extermal 
hardness, in a woman especially, is one of the most irri- 
tating of small domestic plagues. Such a person seems 
as if she could never fit into her place. She is as incon- 
venient as a piece of moving furniture; with her you 
live in an atmosphere of small blows, and never get rid 
of the consciousness of incessant tapping. What noise 
is that? Oh, it was only my dress hitting the piano. 
Now, a lady may be striking without such a material 
accompaniment to her influence. Let her leave rapping 
and table-turning to the spirits. 

There is another phase of stiffness which is par- 
ticularly disagreeable. I mean that which produces 
creaking. No properly flexible dress will do this. And 
yet I have known women who never moved without 
straining like a ship at sea. Either their shoes or some 
other garments kept up a continuous creak. Shoes can 
always be silenced by desiring the maker to put a piece 
of eloth under the sole. Thus shod, you can move 
noiselessly about, at least, if you have not a trick of 
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stumping, which no flexibility of material will correct, 
I am sure, too, that, when the creaking does not pro- 
ceed from the shoes, it can be remedied by a little care, 
which I trust no lady would refuse to exercise if she 
knew how disagreeable a squeaking dress was to those 
with whom she lived. 

Next to flexibility of material comes flexibility of 
shape. You may fetter yourself in the softest fabric. A 
good fit is better than any looseness. Extreme loose- 
ness, though intended to give ease of motion, frequently 
becomes inconvenient. It is as disagreeable to have 
things fluttering and flapping about you as it is to be 
bound up in them tightly. A very loose article of dress 
is always getting in the way. Though it cost you a 
littie more, get your clothes to fit, if you would enjoy 
legitimate comfort. Moreover, they will then wear twice 
as well, being neither exposed to rents from hanging 
needlessly loose, nor to unequal friction from lying in 
creases instead of sitting smoothly on those parts of the 
form which are intended to be closely clothed. This is 
especially obvious in the covering of the waist and back. 
Creases are not only ugly, but they are uncomfortable, 
for they imply excessive tightness, or unequal pressure. 
And they are costly, for they do not give the dress a 
chance of being fairly worn. It may be remarked here 
that thick material, so far from being likely: to last 
longer because of its thickness, is most likely to crease. 
Then its creases, once made, remain, and the stiff ridge 
presents an edge for friction which soon makes a cut in 
a dress which would have escaped them had its fabric 
been both flexible and thin. A crease in a thin material 
is often altering its shape, and so is not rubbed con- 
tinually in the same line. 

Next to lightness and flexibility in material and shape, 
it is essential to comfort that dress be easily put on and 
taken off. This is difficult, or at least tedious, when a 
large number of successive garments are worn. There 
are people with as many coats as anonion. Thus crino- 
line finds some plea, at least, with those who conceive 
that they are expected to exhibit the result which 
crinoline produces at once. But facility in clothing or un- 
clothing one’s self depends more upon the fastening used 
than upon the number of the articles considered neces- 
sary to form a complete suit. And here let me express 
my wonder at any one forsaking the familiar button. 
Strings are always getting into knots, or breaking off. 
Hooks and eyes exact a nicety of touch and careful pre- 
ciseness of insertion which make their use undesirable 
to any but those who have nimble fingers and much 
time at their disposal. Laces are also fragile, and, as 
the whole process of joining a dress by lacing depends 
upon the integrity of one lace, a failure is proportion- 
ately disastrous. You may loose a button, or hook and 
eye, and yet retain enough to accomplish the required 
junction, but a broken lace leaves you helpless. You 
have to undo everything done up to the moment of 
failure, and begin the whole business afresh. As to 
pins, it has always been a source of wonder to me, not 
only as to what becomes of old pins, but why their use 
should be severely restricted to the use of one sex. You 
never heard of a man pinning on his clothes, and yet 
any woman, suddenly deprived of her pins, would col- 
lapse, or become an immediate wreck. But so it is. 
Woman has insisted on our associating with herself the 
most unmanageable and prickly manufacture produced. 
She is ultimately held together by pins. So intimately 
is her dress connected with them, that its cost is sig- 
nificantly termed “pin-money.” I would advise you, 
fair reader, to test the convenience of buttons. You can 
sew them on when they come off. They guide the 
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finger and thumb better than any other fastening, and 
they enable the edges of a garment to meet better than 
anything else, inasmuch as they do not require them to 
be drawn to overlapping, as when hooks and eyes are 
used. 

The nature of the fastening is one point to be con- 
sidered when we require facility in the putting on or off 
of clothes, but the situation of the fastening is of great 
importance for comfort. Why do men almost invariably 
fasten their dress in front, but women behind? Some 
ladies are so pinned, or hooked, or laced as to be help- 
less without assistance. They are big babies in the 
hands of a maid. 

We will now pass lightly over the figure, and look 
for a moment at the requirements of each chief part in 
asking ourselves what is most comfortable and con- 
venient. A hat or bonnet is intended to protect the 
head and shade the eyes. It is also intended to fit so 
closely or compactly as to keep on in the wind, and yet 
not press painfully upon the forehead or crown. Pray, 
ladies, if you value your own care, and therefore, more 
or less, the comfort of all about you, have the courage 
to remember this when exacting fashion would force 
you to neglect the first condition of a convenient cover- 
ing to the head. Dare to assert your right to personal 
comfort, though you may wish to deny yourselves 
luxuries. Venture on discarding a thing which exposes 
you to neuralgia or sunstroke. You can surely invent 
or adopt a gear which is both light and becoming, with- 
out clapping a wisp of muslin on your crowns and ex- 
pecting us to recognise it as an appropriate covering to 
the head. 

Happily for the sex, women are freed from any 
temptation to strangle themselves with stocks or neck- 
cloths. However much they may in other respects 
sacrifice comfort to fashion, here they have, at least for 
so long atime that we may hope the custom once fol- 
lowed has been given up for ever, emancipated them- 
selves from daily strangulation. I need not give advice 
to ladies about the covering of their necks, for they have 
already chosen the most comfortable use, and left such 
a member as the neck, which demands liberty to move 
itself with facility, perfectly free. I congratulate you on 
this triumph of good sense. But when I get a little 
farther I must qualify my admiration. No doubt long 
use enables you to endure the inconvenience of an 
unnaturally pinched-in waist, but I defy you to persuade 
any one seriously that tight lacing is in any sense com- 
fortable. It is unbecoming, for it distorts nature and 
throws the figure out of graceful proportion; but it is 
worse, it is injurious to health and fatal to easiness of 
gesture or movement. 

We will now skip tothe feet. I said something about 
them when speaking of taste in dress; but, of all petty 
tortures, I suppose that few are worse than bunions and 
corns; yet these troublesome swellings and execrescences 
are wholly produced by tight shoes. A woman wishes 
to have small feet, and so, not being willing, like the 


‘Chinese, to effect her object at the sacrifice of the power 


of walking, puts on a pair of tight shoes or boots, in 
which she moves about. The consequence is that her 


feet look large, for the attention is drawn to the small- 


ness of the shoe rather than of the foot, and then 
bunions and corns come, and she is compelled by sheer 
pain to wear ill-shaped things much looser than she 
ever need have had if she had only acquiesced in what 
nature had given her, and worn shoes which fitted the 
foot. If you want a shoe to fit you comfortably, next 
time you are measured for a pair, stand upon a piece of 
paper, and get the shoemaker to trace with pencil the 
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outline of each foot; each foot I say, because two feet 
are never alike in size and shape though they belong to 
the same person. They are more than right and left; 
they are unlike. Don’t suppose that you can be mea- 
sured for a pair by the most careful measurement of one. 
Insist on having the outlines as well as the girth and 
length of each foot taken, and then, if the maker is an 
honest man, he will send home a pair of boots which, 
with their turned-in toes, will look unpromising when 
off, but when once on will prove not only the most 
becoming, but the most comfortable you ever wore. I 
may add that it is advisable in wet weather to wear 
shoes which keep your feet dry. 

A word about the suitableness of dress to the station 
and occupation of the wearer. Now, foolish Betty apes 
a foolish mistress. She sticks a cheaper but equally 
useless thing on her head, wears a crinoline which has 
all the inconvenience and none of the grace of a dearer 
article, and straps in her waist with a lace which costs, 
in coin, only a halfpenny, but, in kind, her health. 
Then, too, she must needs wear cheap gingerbread boots 
which she admires for their thinness, but which are dear 
at any price, since they are strong enough to cripple 
her foot, and delicate enough to let in the water. 
Granted that, if Betty is set upon this mimicry of 
fashion, she will indulge her taste for it when upon fur- 
lough, I could ask her why she will wear hoops while 
cleaning the door-step or roasting the joint. She can- 
not seriously believe that they are then graceful ; are they 
convenient? Pray, Betty, do not be such a simpleton. 
I don’t believe that the ladies whom you imitate would 
kneel down in all their expansiveness to do anything 
which demanded postures such as your calling compels 
you occasionally to assume. In fact, you are really often 
conspicuous for doing what they never would do them- 
selves. When ladies ride, or walk in the mountains, 
they take their crinolines off, and you would, in truth, 
follow the fashion if you were to address yourselves to 
much of your work without yours. 

Though convenience of dress seems to be little con- 
sidered in reference to the station and occupation of the 
wearer, at least when the wearer is obliged to do much 
bodily work, yet all agree that regard is to be had to the 
season of the year. Weadapt our dress to spring, sum-- 
mer, autumn, and winter ; but, I fear, often with very little: 
success, at least as far as comfort is concerned. It seems 
to be forgotten that a little extra looseness of dress will 
produce coolness, and that a thin covering in the heat 
of the sun fails to protect us from the heat. Thin dark 
clothes ina hot summer are especially uncomfortable, 
and a black hat, however light, is in some places enough: 
to roast the brains, when exposed to the full power of 
the sun’s rays. Remember, as a rule, that light-coloured: 
clothes keep the heat in the body when the air is coldj. 
and when the sun is warm, keep the heat from reaching 
the body better than dark. Remember, also, that a 
wooller or cotton covering keeps the skin at an equable 
temperature better than linen. 

A word about economy in dress and I have done. 
Cheap clothes are the dearest. If you buy a number of 
cheap dresses, you must pay as much for making them 
as for making those that are dearer, if, that is to say, 
you wish them to fit. Then they soon lose their 
freshness, which, after all, was never worth much, but. 


such as it is they lose it directly. As soon as they have- 


accommodated themselves comfortably to the figure,. 
they are shabby, or worn out. The gloss of newness is: 
never pleasing, but when cheap clothes have parted with. 
that, they have parted with the only thing which recom- 
mended them. A really good dress, though it may cos’ 
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thrice as much as another, lasts more than three times 
as long, and never looks ill. But, above all, it is fit to 
be seen long after it has grown comfortably to the 
shape. | 

And now, ladies, I will lay down my pen. I have 
been bold to venture on the advice which I have given 
you, but I am quite sure that, if you will condescend to 
weigh what I have said, you will see that I am insen- 
sible neither to your charms nor your comfort. And if 
you will not only bear with, but make some of the expe- 
riments suggested by your anonymous critic, you will 
find yourselves gain not only in personal convenience, 
but in the true attractions and influence of your sex. 





THE FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 


BY AN OLD QUI-HYE. 
NO. I.—THE STREET BIRDS OF CALCUTTA—CROWS. 


In the following sketches we do not design to infringe 
upon the domain of the sportsman. It is not our in- 
tention to notice the creatures which have to be sought 
var away from the abodes of man, but those rather which 
more or less obtrude upon his presence, and are the sub- 
jects of familiar observation to residents in India. We 
wish to introduce to the reader the various fere nature 
which come about houses and frequent the streets of 
towns; which animate the gardens and enliven every 
populous neighbourhood, and are therefore the first to 
attract the attention of the new-comer, whose tastes in- 
cline him to the contemplation and study of the sur- 
rounding animal creation. Without some knowledge of 
the kind, there can. be no vivid appreciation of the 
realities of life in India; and it is a subject of which 
exceedingly little is popularly known at home. 

An exuberance of wild animal life, immensély in excess 
of what is witnessed under the comparatively dim sun of 
this northern clime, is anticipated by the student of 
natural history, who visits the sultry plains of Bengal. 
He is apt to imagine, also, that he will there find a pre- 
dominant gorgeousness of colouring of bird and insect, 
in contrast with the more sombre hues which prevail 
among the same classes in England ; to be compensated, 
perhaps, by a general want of song on the part of the 
small birds, and by a variety of daily and nightly annoy- 
ances in all shapes of creeping things. Such, at least, 
are the prevalent notions entertained by the inhabitants 
of temperate regions respecting the ordinary fawna of 
tropical countries. But those current expectations will 
only be very partially verified. There is not much to 
be seen of extraordinary brilliancy of colouring in any 
class: scarcely a greater proportion of gaily hued species 
than in Hurope ; but the new arriver will be considerably 
strack with the abundance and familiarity of a few kinds 
only of birds of moderate and of large size, having no 
pretensions to beauty, which everywhere force them- 
selves upon attention. These are the scavengers of 
Indian towns, together with the pariah curs and noc- 
turnal jackals among the quadrupeds; and they here 
claim precedence of notice, as being the most conspicuous 
objects of the natural history of the country, in urban 
districts and populous localities at least. 

The feathered scavengers of India consist of crows, 
kites, “adjutants” (or huge bare-necked storks), and 
vultures. 

Of crows there are two kinds, one of which is a pre- 
eminently characteristic inhabitant of all Indian towns 
and populous districts below a certain altitude in the 
Himalayas, conspicuous above all else for extraordinary 
numbers, for boldness, impudent familiarity, and never- 
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ceasing clamour. It is known to naturalists as the Cor. 
vus splendensof Vieillot (an absurd name enough, tending 
to bring into ridicule, as Dr. Jerdon remarks, the 
system of binomial nomenclature). ‘This crow is imter- 
mediate in size to the rook and jackdaw of Europe: 
colour purple-black, with smoky-gray collar, and the 
under-parts from the breast are of the same hue; but 
the gray of the neck does not descend upon the back, as 
in the hooded crow of Europe, which it resembles in the 
shape of its beak. Some English writers have con- 
founded it with the hooded crow, and others with the 
jackdaw ; but it is a distinct and peculiar species, un- 
known out of India (with Ceylon), though a kindred 
black race takes its place in the Indo-Chinese region 
(as in Burma and Siam): neither of these, however, 
is ever seen, excepting about populous human commu- 
nities or the near vicinity of them. 

The common Indian crow is nowhere more excessively 
abundant than about Calcutta and its neighbourhood, 
where its numbers must astonish every stranger. As 
before noticed, it is a most noisy, familiar, and impu- 
dent bird, alike in the crowded streets and everywhere 
about the vicinity, as well as im the villages along the 
populous banks of the river Hooghly. They walk and 
hop about the streets like so many domestic birds, 
wherever food is to be picked up, and soon assemble by 
dozens when anything particularly attracts them, jusi 
stepping aside out of the way of the passers-by, and 
regardless of the ordinary throng; but they retain all 
the craft and wariness of their tribe, and are ever vigi- 
lant, making off on the least suspicious movement, or 
even at the fixed glance of a stranger. They require but 
little encouragement, however, to become most trouble- 
somely tame, and do not always wait for such encourage- 
ment, peeping into dwelling-rooms, cawing loudly the 
while, passing through them by different windows, and, 
if opportunity offers, making off with anything that 
attracts them by the way. Indeed, it is necessary to be 
habitually on guard against their depredations. 

Though highly social, this crow is not properly gre- 
garious, like the rook and the jackdaw ; and it does not 
breed in society, resembling the English carrion crow 
in this respect, though, from its commonness, two or 
three pairs may sometimes resort tothe same large tree, 
the nests being never placed near together. Their breed- 
ing season is chiefly carly in the year, during the months 
of February and March; and at this time they are 
extremely troublesome to the proprietors of urban and 
suburban gardens, from their habit of tearing off the 
small (and not merely the very small) twigs of orna- 
mental shrubs, and especially of creepers, to construct 
their nests with. The writer has seen several of their 
nests constructed more or less, and one or two almost 
exclusively, of the wires from soda-water bottles! Be it 
remembered that metal does not feel chilly in a warm 
climate. The consumption of soda-water is great 
amongst Anglo-Indians; and a Bengali servant care- 
fully hoards the wires taken from the emptied bottles 
until they amount to a saleable quantity ; even hundred- 
weights of them thus collected may be seen at the shops 
of certain not over-respectable native dealers, who nearly 
correspond with our Western vendors of “ marine stores!” 
A crow spies out the hoard and makes free with it, find- 
ing these wires particularly well adapted for its purpose. 
We have repeatedly seen the lining of their nests com- 
posed wholly and very neatly of this material. 

During their breeding season the crows are further 
annoying, by noisily mobbing any one that goes near 
their nests. A person cannot venture into his own gar- 
den without being bullied by them; the clamour which 
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they make on such occasions is tiresome in the extreme, 
and not unfrequently leads to the mandate being issued 
for the destruction of the nests, which latter, however, 
are speedily rebuilt again and again, to the further 
injury of the choicest garden shrubs and creepers. 
These ‘crows are so very numerous that a convenient 
site for a nest is sure to be soon occupied. ‘In defence 
of their young,” remarks Dr. Jerdon, “this crow is very 
bold; and T have been struck on the head by one for 
carrying off a young bird that had fallen from the nest. 
The young are fed by their parents for long after they 
have quitted the nest.” In gardens they are also highly 
destructive to fruit; and they will devour the soft cobs 
of maize or “‘ Indian corn” before they are developed 
into view, digging through the enfolding leaves to get 
atthem. Hence it is useless to attempt to grow maize 
in a suburban Indian garden. 

The report of a gun excites a grand commotion 
among the community of crows. They circle and cross 
rapidly to and fro overhead, for the most part out of 
range, cawing lustily, and dodging when the tube 
is pointed at them, while others sit observantly on 
the neighbouring trees and house-tops, all launching 
on the wing at the next discharge, with clamorous 
outcry, and then by degrees returning to their place 
of observation. Thus, too, they persecute the gunner 
when in quest of other birds, spreading the alarm in all 
directions. But their noise at all times is incessant, 
from the multitude of individuals, and, if anything (as 
the sight of a dead crow) excite them, is most uproarious 
and annoying. ‘They are about, too, from the earliest 
dawn till late in the evening, and are far from being 
quiet on moonlit nights. Eager, busy, and bustling, 
their flight is always singularly hurried, as if time were 
an important object; but they seem to suffer much when 
the air is oppressively sultry. At such times, several 
together will be seen perched in some shady place, with 
their bills gaping widely. Towards evening, many 
hundreds will often collect together in one neighbour- 
hood, some toying about on the wing, others perched 
om any eminence around, whole rows of them on the 
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the air; and there is always, in Calcutta, a steady flight 
of these birds from over the river for an hour or two 
before dark. Now one or two, or a few, then perhaps 
two or three dozens, and soon, but not one will be seen 
proceeding in the opposite direction. Any new object 
quickly excites their eager curiosity, and they collect 
rapidly, above all when there is a prospect of food. It 
is amusing to stand at a window and make movements 
of the arm, as if scattering something for them. Both 
crows and kites are immediately attracted and gather 
round, and swoop by and hover about close, in hungry 
expectation. Keen-witted thieves they are, of course, 
most wearisomely noisy and obtrssive; and their pre- 
datory propensities materially check the increase of 
doves and other small birds, which would otherwise 
be much commoner about gardens. Still it is impos- 
sible not to respect their wondrous sagacity, and to 
marvel oftentimes at their cunning and adroitness. It 
is indeed difficult to reconcile the amount of intelligence 
manifested ‘by these crows with the comparatively simple 
conformation of the brain ofa bird. 

As an exemplification of their sagacity, which, indeed, 
is exhibited in all sorts of ways, the following fact may 
be cited as having been witnessed by different trust- 
worthy observers ; on two occasions, for instance, by Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent, as noticed in his work on Ceylon. 
Lieutenant Burgess mentions that “some crows had 
-been sitting near a young dog, watching him whilst 
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engaged with a bone. Having apparently concerted the 
plan, one of them alighted, stepped up, and took a peck 
at the dog’s tail; the dog, irritated, made a snap at the 
bully, on which a comrade, who appears to have been 
ready, made a dash and went off with the prize.” Dr. 
Day, in his work on Cochin, quotes this passage, but 
adds that a Cochin dog, before turning round to snap at 
a crow, puts his paw upon the bone which he was gnaw- 
ing. It will be remarked that it was a yowng dog that 
became the dupe of the artifice, as witnessed by Lieu- 
tenant Burgess. An old one would probably have 
had some repeated experience of the trick. There can 
be few persons accustomed to the cunning and man- 
ceuvres of Indian crows who will not readily give them 
credit for the vovg evinced in this and a variety of other 
instances. 

Collectors of bird-skins know to their cost that if any 
are put down to dry in the sunshine, and are not tho- 
roughly well guarded, the crows will very soon be at 
them; but they “respect the cloth,” as they will not 
touch the feathers of one of their own colour! The 
shining black feathers of a drongo (Dicrurus), or of a 
male coél (Hudyndamis), are spared, while otherwise 
coloured specimens of bird-skins are destroyed unmerci- 
fully. 

Dr. Jerdon remarks that this crow “ appears to possess 
the element of fun, for it may often be seen, evidently in 
sport, to make a swoop at one of its own kind, or some 
other bird, and then fly off, when it has alarmed the 
bird, with loud caws of success at the joke.” This sort 
of play we have observed in various other birds, besides 
crows; and we have noticed one of the latter, upon the 
road, where a party of house mainas (Acridotheres tristis) 
had collected about some horse-droppings, to select one 
particular maina, and pertinaciously prevent it from 
taking its share with the rest of the undigested grains, 
driving it off again and again as often as it approached, 
whilst allowing the others to remain unmolested. 

Dr. Jerdon gives a capital description of the habits of 
the common Indian crow, in his excellent work “The Birds 
of India.” “Though eminently social,” he remarks, and as 
we happened to observe just now, “this crow is not 
strictly gregarious, but it roosts in company in vast num- 
bers, and there are certain spots near all large towns or 
stations where they nightly congregate for this purpose, 
coming from a distance varying from three to ten miles 
of radius. Great is the clamour in selecting a spot, and 
numerous are the squabbles, and prolonged to a late 
hour, before all are settled for the night, and this noise 
is increased by the swarms of rose-ringed parrakeets, 
mainas, and other birds, that all have their night’s 
lodging together. 

“Very early in the morning the crows are on the 
alert, occasionally before daylight, but generally shortly 
afterwards, and, after a considerable amount of cackling 
and flying hither and thither, probably to compare notes 
of yesterday’s success in foraging, perhaps to propose an 
interchange of locality for the day, they disperse in 
parties varying from two or three to twenty, thirty, or 
more, those that have a distance to go starting early, 
and those whose hunting-grounds are at home taking it 
more leisurely, chatting with their neighbours, or mak- 
ing themselves smart by a little extra pruning of their 
feathers. 

“The food of this crow,” continues Dr. Jerdon, “is 
greatly varied, but, as a rule, it may be said that it 
lives on the crumbs that fall from the food of man. 
Many natives eat habitually out of doors, and fhe rem- 
nants of boiled rice or other grain are thrown away, 





whilst with those that feed within doors the fragments 
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are pitched out at certain intervals weil known to the 
crows of the vicinity, who proceed from house to house, 
warned by some watchful member when the feast is at 
hand. So well known is the process of cooking, that a 
small fire, or rather its attendant smoke, even in some 
unusual spot, far away from their daily haunts, will at 
once attract one or two hungry crows, who, if the 
symptoms of food are favourable, remain for the expected 
leavings. In the intervals between the meals of man- 
kind, some betake themselves early in the morning to 
some plain which has perhaps been flooded, to pick up 
a crab, a frog, a fish, or insect; others hunt for grubs 
in ploughed lands or in pastures along with cattle, and 
others may be seen ridding cattle of the ticks or other 
insects that infest them; some betake themselves to 
the side of a river or tank; a few, in the vicinity of large 
rivers or creeks, follow vessels, and hunt with the gulls 
and terns; and not a few about Calcutta, and other large 
cities, find a plentiful repast on the corpse of some dead 
Hindu, or on that of a dead bullock. A banyan tree 
(Ficus indica), a peepul (F. religiosa), or other tree 
with ripe fruit, will always be visited by many crows; 
and if a flight of winged termites takes place, morning 
or evening, there are the crows to be found in abundance, 
and adroitly catching them in company with bee-eaters, 
kites, king-crows, and, mayhap, bats. In the hot weather 
the crows take a long siesta, and evidently feel the mid- 
day heat much, as they may be seen seated with open 
beaks gasping for a mouthful of cool air. When their 
daily avocations are over, they retire, as they issued 
forth, in various-sized parties, picking up stragglers by 
the way from small hamlets or single huts. Their flight 
is easy and moderately quick, but, when pursued by a 
Brahmin kite or a luggur falcon, it is capable of consi- 


derable speed, and exhibits wonderful activity and clever- 
ness in dodging its pursuer.” 

The geographical range of this crow extends to Assam, 
and to the northernmost portion only of the province of 


Arakan. Across the mountains which separate that 
province from Pegu, or the valley of the Irawédi river, 
it is abundantly replaced by a race wholly black, though 
the gray markings of the Indian race upon the neck and 
belly are just indistinctly traceable. The Ceylon race 
is also similarly black. Those of Burmah we have re- 
marked to have a much shriller caw than the Indian 
race. This black race extends to Siam, if not further 
east ; and southward we have personally traced it, in 
the Tenasserim provinces, as low as Mergui; but it does 
not appear to inhabit the Malayan peninsula. In its 
habits there is no difference from the common Indian 
species. 

The second Indian crow to which we have alluded is 
a larger and wholly black kind, like the carrion crow 
of Europe, but having a longer and stouter bill, with 
high arched ridge. Hence it is named Corvus culmina- 
tus, and it is the so-called “‘ raven” of Anglo-Indians in 
Bengal. This and similar misnomers have given rise 
to the current statement that the true raven (C. coraz) 
is cosmopolitan ; whereas it is totally unknown within 
the tropics, and in the southern hemisphere. Every 
large black crow, in whatever region, is sure to be deno- 
minated “ the raven ;” and thus writes the late Robert 
Mudie (in his “ Feathered Tribes of the British Islands’’), 
that the raven “ is one of those birds which inhabit almost 
all latitudes, and have their plumage unchanged by 
varieties of seasons or of climate. Under the line and 
near the poles, in the northern hemisphere, and in the 
southern, under burning sun and amid chilling cold, 
it is still the same dark, forbidding, and hoarsely-croak- 
ing raven.” So much, however, is more than can be 
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conceded of the genus Corvus in the aggregate; for it 
has no representative in all South America, nor in New 
Zealand and the numerous archipelagoes of the Pacific; 
and there is one species only in Australia, a white-eyed 
black crow, with a strange and curious voice, of which 
an example may now be seen in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park. The true raven is peculiar in India to the 
Punjab, where also the rook occurs as a winter visitant, 
while both rook and jackdaw inhabit or visit the 
valley of Peshawur and that of Kashmir. Again, both 
the British carrion crow and hooded crow inhabit or 
visit Afghanistan, but have not been observed on the 
Indian side of the passes of the Sulimani chain of moun- 
tains. Over India generally there is only the small 
gray-necked crow already described, and the so-called 
“raven” of Bengal; the range of which latter extends 
over the countries eastward and southward down the 
Malayan peninsula as far as the Straits of Singapore. 

The Corvus culminatus is more decidedly a “carrion 
crow” than the other, and is sparingly met with every- 
where—in the open country or in the depths of the 
forest, but especially about the banks of the great rivers 
and along the sea-shore, being always seen in pairs, 
or, after the breeding season, the pair with their three or 
four young. In many towns (Madras, for instance), and 
especially in towns situate near forests, this larger black 
crowis about as common as the other; but it does notcome 
much into Calcutta, where its hoarse caw—not v 
unlike, but somewhat deeper than that of the rook—is 
only heard occasionally ; this cry bearing no resemblance 
to the croak of the true raven, though the ordinary 
habits of the bird are quite those of O. coraz. Where 
numerous, however, it becomes scarcely less familiar 
than the other or gray-necked crow; and, as before 
remarked, it has a much wider range of distribution than 
that species over Southern Asia. 

About once every ten years, as the Brahmins and 
other natives maintain, the delta of the Lower Ganges 
is subject to the visitation of a furious hurricane. The 
terrific cyclone of 1863 will be in the recollection of most 
readers; and we were present on the occasions of the 
almost equally violent tornados of 1842 and 1852, which 
distinguished the two preceding decades. That of 1852 
was accompanied by a deluge of rain, which flooded the 
country; and two of its effects were—an extraordinary 
peeling off of the plaster fronts from the brick edifices, 
and a wholesale destruction of the crows, the carcasses of 
which were actually conveyed by cartloads to the river. 
There was a very perceptible diminution of their num- 
bers for the rest of the year, but after the next breeding- 
season they appeared to be quite as numerous as ever. 
At that time we resided in a suburb about a couple of 
miles from the fort, and possessed a tolerably large 
garden. As many as forty-seven crows were picked up 
in that garden alone. There was an avenue of mango- 
trees, to which many crows resorted every night to roost; 
and the tempest was so violent that the crows were 
knocked off their perches, and tumbled in the dark to 
the ground, which was covered with one or two feet of 
rain water. In the morning they were floating about, 
either dead, or so weak and exhausted that they had 
not the spirit to bite any one who took them up; and 
the wind having considerably abated, we put many of 
them upon the trees; but the water took several hours to 
drain away, and consequently many of the crows perished 
of hunger, combined with the chill of their thoroughly 
soaked plumage, for they were much too weak to fly. 
Other kinds of birds, of course, suffered also, and several, 
more or less, but to no remarkable extent; whilst the 
havoc amongst the crows was certainly noteworthy. 





